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Wotes and Queries. 


FOR SALE. 


shag following complete Series, each of 12 
volumes, ms be obtained from the Mana- 


ger, ‘Notes an Queries,” 20, High Street, 
High Wycombe, Bucks :— 
FIRST SERIES — (1849-1855), bound half 


leather, marbled boards and General Index, 
similarly bound, second-hand, in very good 
condition, £9. 

SECOND SERIES (1856-1861), bound half 
oe marbled boards, in new condition, 
£1 

SECOND SERIES (1856-1861), 
leather with green labels, 
excellent condition, £8 8s. 

THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), bound _ half 
leather, marbled boards, in new condition, 
£10 10s. 

THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), in various bind. 
ings, Plossl in good condition, £5. 

ap hag ag SERIES (1868- 1873), and General In- 
dex, in various bindings, second hand, £6. 

FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), bound half 
leather, marbled boards, second-hand, in good 
condition, &7 7s. 
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SEVENTH SERIES (1886-1891), in Publisher's 
cloth cases, in very good condition, second- 
—. and General Index in paper cover, 
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T'. SUBJECT INDEX to volume 149 (July- 
December, 1925), is now ready, and may be 
obtained from “NOTES & QUERIES,” 20, 
High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, England, 
direct or through local newsagents and book- 
sellers. The Index is also on sale at our 
Tondon Office, 22, Essex Street, W.C.2. 
Price 2s. 6d., postage 1d. 
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in good condition. 
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THIS WEEK: that photographs should be taken of papers 

ms | likely to bring a high price at a sale. In 

The Laughton or Herb-Garden 309 | view of the irreparable loss when a collec- 

Cromwell's Head... «.. .. .. +» 318 | tion is dispersed or sold abroad the Com- 

: Os eee eee | missioners express great anxiety to complete 

A Study in Smollett $23 | their work within as short a time as possi- 

a = ——=|ble, and ask that funds — approximate to 

OTES AND QUERIES is published every | those at their disposal in pre-war days— 

N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, | Should be provided to that end. An increase 

Bucks (Telephone: Wroombe 306.). Subscrip-| of £1,000 a year, they urge, would be of 

tions age eae joed Page ~ ets oe 4 | real national benefit. 

tage, two half-yearly indexes an wo clo 2 

sea cases, or £1 13s, 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, | [X the London Gazette of April 28 ap- 

without binding cases) should be sent to the | peared a notice signed by the Home Sec- 

Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex retary, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, announcing 

Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where | that the King has been pleased to issue a 

the = a ae ole. pec = hogs | warrant to Viscount FitzAlan, Deputy Earl 

s, indexes and bound volumes should be | 

at ater to London or to Wycombe; letters | Marshal, to the effect that he has thought 

for the Editor to the London Office. | fit to grant and prescribe a Badge which may 

a | be worn by subjects advanced to the degree 

xT pee |of Knight Bachelors. Hitherto the Knights 

| Bachelor, who do not form an Order, have 

Memorabilia. | man a Sere 


possessed no decoration. 


= 


““ 





—_—_—— —— | which may on “ all appropriate occasions 
WE have received the nineteenth report of | Worn upon the left side of the coat or outer 
the Royal Commission on Historical garment ”’ measures about dins. by Zins. and 
MSS. It contains a concise but substantial | !8 thus described in the Royal Warrant: 
account, well illustrated by anecdote and |‘: Upon an oval medallion of vermillion, en- 
incident, of The Duke of Portland’s MSS., | closed by a scroll, a cross-hilted sword belted 
vol. ix. ; The Finch MSS. : vol. ii. ; The Mar- | 2nd sheathed, pommel upwards, between two 
quess of Downshire’s MSS.: vol. i.; The | SPUrS, rowels upwards, the whole set about 
Stuart Papers at Windsor: vol. vii.; The | with the sword-belt, all gilt. The Times 
Diaries of the first Earl of Egmont 1, 2, 3; for Apr. 28, in an interesting and entertain- 
the Park MSS.; Earl Bathhurst’s MSS, at | ing article on Knights Bachelors provides an 
Cirencester; The Muniments of the City of illustration of the Badge. 
Exeter; and The Marquess of Ormonde’s | THE Antiquaries’ Journal for April eon- 
MSS.: vol. viii. An appendix gives (1) a | tains a paper by Mr. G. MeN. Rush- 
list of Reports issued; (2) a list of owners | forth on the baptism of St. Christopher. 
of MSS. upon whose collections Reports have | which may be noted besides as giving a good 
been issued up to July 1925, with indication | summary of the double origin of the well- 
of the more considerable groups of papers | known legend. The immediate occasion of 
comprised in them and note of the several | the paper was an examination of fragments 
places of deposit at the time when the Re- | of late fourteenth-century glass once in the 
ports were drawn up. In their introductory | east window of Birtsmorton Church and now 
paragraphs the Commissioners express their | at Birtsmorton Court. In one of these is 
concern at the increase in the number of | the figure of St. Christopher carrying the 
collections of family papers which are being | Christ Child; and the new and important 
sold in bulk by private treaty or piecemeal | matter in the representation is the action of 
by auction. The latter process in particular | the Child who with the left hand is pouring 
greatly diminishes the historical value of a/| water from a jug on to the saint’s head, 
collection. They recognise the causes of | while the right hand makes the gesture sig- 
this dispersion in the impoverishment of | nifying either speech, or here possibly bene- 
many families, and the enhancement in the | diction. Mr. Rushforth tells us he has not 
value of these MSS.; and realise the im- | been able to find any other representation 
possibility of providing money to purchase | of St. Christopher’s baptism, though he has 
them. They suggest first that intending sel- | been told of a MS. of 1430-40 in Lincoln 
lers should be invited to give the authori- | Cathedral, which depicts it as being con- 
ties of local or national museums the oppor- | ferred after he has reached the shore. The 
tunity of purchasing the collection as a | ‘Golden Legend’ knows not of it; but the 
whole before offering it for sale, and secondly | German twelfth-century poet, who remodelled 
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the original legend and introduced into it | paid with all the cases lying on Sergeant 
the most familiar episodes, makes the bap- | Snubbin s table awaiting his opinion, says: 
tism the climax of the story — for when | The practice is almost obsolete, but once 
Offorus in mid-stream was nearly sinking | im my career I read’ upon a ‘ Back sheet’ 
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‘‘God put forth His hand on his head and 
baptized Offorus,’’ naming him Christo- 
phorus. The poet derived this, it may be 
supposed, from the Early Christian form of 
the legend, in which the saint was miracu- 
lously baptized from a cloud. The use of a 
jug or cruet for the administration of bap- 
tism is another interesting point discussed 
in the article. 


second paper of Mr. Rushworth’s in the 

Antiquaries’ Journal works out his in- 
genious conjecture—or we may rather call it 
discovery—that a plant wreathing the Trea- 
surer’s purse which is carved as his badge 
on the chimney-pieces at Tattershall Castle 
by Ralph Lord Cromwell, the builder, is the 
gromwell, or gromyl (Lithospermum offici- 
nale), and so a rebus of his name. This 
may also suggest that the medieval pronun- 
ciation of Cromwell was Crumell: a sugges- 
tion supported by Dr. Mutschmann’s in his 
‘Place-names of Nottinghamshire.’ 
tagenet (broom), Della Rovere (oak) Degli 
Agli (garlic), Moro (mulberry) and Peche 
(peach) are other examples of such a rebus. 


(UR readers may like to note that L’ Inter- 
médiaire for Apr. 10, col. 318, contains 


Plan- | 


| an added ‘ For expedition—one gua,’ and was 
| delighted to find the survival.”” When he 
| brings Pickwick to the White tLart Hotel 
|at Bath he remembers Jane Auscen again, 
| and expresses the opinion that the finest 
chapter she ever wrote is that when Went- 
worth proposes to Anne Elliot a second time 
in a room in that inn. 
A curious case of a Scot’s marriage is re- 
corded in the Scotsman of Apr. 27. 
A minister at Glasgow, being appealed to to 
marry them by a couple, of whom the man 
was a sailor going immediately to sea, was 
compelled to refuse to do so because no banns 
had been proclaimed. In the end, for the 
sake of their child and the mother he mar- 
ried them by Scots law, on the understand- 
ing they would be married in a regular way 
upon the sailor’s return. After the marriage 
he offered a prayer: and this was the occa- 
sion of his being cited before the Sheriff, 
the prayer being held to give the marriage 
|a religious character which involved uw- 
| desirable association of a clergyman with 
| irregularity. The minister, in reply to the 
| charge answered first, that a minister was 
justified in offering prayer at any moment 
‘*___even here and now’’; and secondly, 








a long and interesting letter from M. Paul | that the prayer formed no part of a religious 
Bourget to the Editor of the Revue Belge, | ceremony, but was offered after the marriage 
July 15, 1925, in which & propos of his book | (no marriage according to Church law) and 





‘Le Disciple’ M. Bourget, after correcting 
some current misconceptions, sets forth some- 
thing of his method in the creation of plots 


and characters. We also noticed that a cor- | 


respondent, in reply to a query about the 
author of the saying ‘‘ L’exactitude est la 
politesse des rois,’? quotes Bichmann ‘ Gef- 
lagelte Worte’ for the attribution to Louis 
XVIII, supported by a letter of Oelsner’s 
to Varnhagen d’ Ense of July 8, 1817, and 
a passage in ‘ Souvenirs de Jacques Laffitte.’ 


E chronology of ‘ Pickwick’ is the sub- 

ject of an amusing article by Mr. Justice 
MacKinnon in this month’s Cornhill. He 
had first analysed the chronology of Jane 
Austen’s novels, and was surprised at the 
exact consistency revealed, and at the evi- 
dence they afforded that she used in the 
construction of more than one of them the 
almanac of a_ particular year. Not so 
Dickens in ‘ Pickwick’; the article sets 
out a tangled web of flagrant inconsisten- 
cies. In the course of it Mr. Justice McKin- 
non, commenting upon the expedition fee 


| was for the safe return of the father. The 
| Sheriff dismissed the charge, though he em- 
| phasised the principle that a clergyman had 
best not be associated with an irregular 
marriage. 
()UR readers may like to note that the Anti- 
quaries’ Journal for April contains a 
review by the late Canon Westlake of Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby’s book ‘ Westminster Abbey 
re-examined.’ An editorial note tells us 
that Canon Westlake intended to add con- 
siderably to the review, but as it is complete 
as far as it goes and, moreover, is the writer's 
last contribution to the history of the Abbey 
it was thought well to print it. 
A correspondent sends us from the Woking 
News and Mail of Apr. 23 an account 
of six interesting documents of the seven- 
teenth century recently discovered in a thir- 
teenth century oak chest in Chobham Chureh. 
Five of these are indentures to apprentice- 
ship and property deeds, the sixth, dated 
1642, is the original deed of conveyance of 
Smith’s Charity. 
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THE LAUGHTON OR HERB GARDEN. 


N his last ‘ Descriptive Catalogue ’ 

Mr, T. Walter Hall has included many 
field-names taken from the Fairbank Papers 
in the possession of Mr. Denton of Raisin 
Hall, Sheffield. They mostly relate to places 
in that neighbourhood, and they have been 
well lalactee by Myr. Reginald D. Bennett. 
Most of these names exist no longer. 

Among them ‘‘ Laughton ”’ is remarkable. 
In 1758 we have Hall Laighton in Chapel- 
town, and in 1785 Hall Laughton in Eccles- 
field. Between 1761 and 1784 we have 
Laughton Steads in Crookesmoor, in the 
parish of Sheffield. There is another Laugh- 
ton in the parish of Eckington, Derbyshire. 
Qld Laughton occurs at Derwent in Derby- 
shire in 1780. 

The place-name Laughton was first ex- 
lained by Mr. C. J. Battersby in the late 
Prof, Moorman’s ‘West Riding Place- 
Names,’ 1910. Laughton-en-le-Morthen, 
near Rotherham, occurs in Domesday Book, 
1086, as Lastone. where the s of the French 
scribe stands for c, and Prof. Moorman de- | 
rived it from the O.E. lacu, a pool, or even a 
bog. But he concludes his remarks thus: 
Mr. Battersby doubts the existence of a boggy | 
enclosure at Laughton-en-le-Morthen, and 
draws my attention to the form léhtun=a herb | 
enclosure, a garden, quoted by Wright in his 
‘Vocabularies,’ and probably a variant of the | 
more usual léactun. The development of | 
Lahtun into Laughton is quite normal. 

Literally léactun means ‘‘ leek enclosure. 

Mr. Battersby was followed, without ack- | 
nowledgment, by Mr. KR. G. Roberts in his | 
derivation of Laughton in Sussex (‘ Place- 
Names of Sussex,’ 1914). He was also fol- | 
lowed by the Rev. Armitage Goodall in his | 
‘Place-Names of West Yorkshire,’ 1914, who 
makes his acknowledgments to Prof. Moor- 
man. Lastly he was followed by Prof. 
Mawer in ‘The Chief Elements used in Eng- 
lish Place-Names.’ 

Fairbank’s Hall Laighton, or Hall Laugh- 
ton, obviously means “ hall garden,” and 
Laughton Steads seems to mean “ garden 
plots’? like our modern garden allotments, 
80 frequent near large towns. 

Was there a hall garden at Laughton-en- 
le-Morthen before 1086? We know from: 
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Domesday that Earl Edwin had a hall 
bony there before that date. The place is 
y old. Adjoining the west side of a pre- 
pte church is a pre-Norman mound-and- 
‘court of a type with which every antiquary 
| is now familiar. Before 1086—possibly long 
before—a herb garden had given its name to 
| this place, as if such a garden had been its 
most distinctive feature in popular estima- 
tion. Neither ‘‘castle’’ nor church could 
rival that garden. 

The owner of a garden could give his name 
both to the garden and the parish in which 
it lay, as in Wilmanléhtune, or Wilman’s 
herb-garden, in Warwickshire, now Worm- 
leighton. A pleasure garden was known as 
a ‘ paradise ’’;.it contained medicinal herbs 
as well as flowers. In Sussex the road from 
Lewes to Battle and Hastings passes through 
Laughton and Gardeners-street—a pleasant 
hamlet about eight miles east of Laughton. 
Ancient roads were often named after those 
who used them most as Peddar Way (pedlars’ 
road) in Norfolk, or the frequent Salter 
Lane, named after the travelling  salt- 
dealer. 

The fact that an ancient parish here and 
there derived its name from a herb-garden 
shows how highly such a garden must have 
been esteemed in the Middle Ages. It sup- 

| plied not only vegetables for the table but 
|the medicinal herbs which everybody be- 
| lieved to be necessary for the cure of the 
| ills which flesh is heir to. 
8. O. Appy. 


ABSTRACTS FROM RAINSFORD DOCU- 
| MENTS IN THE PUBLIC RECORD 


OFFICE. 
(See ante, pp. 165, 203, 236, 276). 


Edward Rainsford was the last of the 
name who was Lord of the Manor of Great 
Tew, he having sold the estate in 1610 to 
| Sir "Laurence Tanfield, Baron of the Ex- 
'chequer. He then went to reside at Grove 
Ash, Sandford, near Little Tew. His will is 
dated Aug. 23, 1624. In it he refers to his son, 
Henry Lee Rainsford, and to his five young- 
est children, Edward, Ann, William, George 
and Elizabeth. He married Dorothy, dau. 
|of Robert Lee, second brother of Sir Henry 
| Lee, Earl of Litchfield and Viscount Quarn- 
den. His son Edward settled at Aylesbury, 
Bucks, in which church are handsome monu- 
ments to his mother’s family. 

Robert Wylcot is a member of the 
| Wylcots’ family, sometime lords of Great 
Tew. Henry Rainsford of Rainsford Hall, 
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Lord of Rainsford, Co, Lancs, married Eliza- 
beth Wylcots’ dau. and co-heir of John 
Wylcots by his second wife, Elizabeth 
Cheney; and her sister Margaret married 
John Ashfield of Heythro ark.  Eliza- 
beth Rainsford, dau. of Charles Rainsford, 
Lord of the Manor of Clifford Chambers, 
Glos., married Robert Wincot of Eynsham, 
Co. Oxon. 


In the will of Robert Lee, 1597, he men- 
tions his brother Sir Henry Lee, and leaves 
to his daughter’s daughter (Dorothy Rains- 
ford) £550, and to brother Cromwell Lee 
Esquire £50. In the will of Richard Lee 
of Quarnden he leaves ‘‘ to my son Richard 
600 sheep,”’ and he nominates Thomas Savage, 
Bishop of London, Overseer. The Bishop 
belonged to a branch of the Savage family 
of Elmly Park, where Edmund Rainsford 
was the under-keeper. 

Chancery Proceedings, Series II. 287/ 33. 

RaInsForD v, WINCOTE & ANOTHER. 

a.D. 1607, April 27. 

To the right honorable Thomas, Lord Elles- 
mere, Lord Chancellor of England.— 
Humbly sheweth unto your lordship your 
orator Edward Ratnsrorp of Michell 
Tewe, co, Oxon, Esq. 


monastery of St. Oseney, co. Oxon., were 
lawfully seized in fee of divers lands, &c., 
in Little Tewe, co. Oxon, and being so 
seized did demise and grant the same unto 
William Ratnsrorpe KEsq., 
unto your orator for divers years yet in- 
during. Hercules RaInsrorDE KEsq., 
father unto your orator died possessed of 
the said lands, &c., whereupon your ora- 
tor entered into possession of the premises 


That whereas the | 
Abbott and Convent of the late dissolved | 


grandfather | 


most humble wise complaining sheweth 
unto your good lordship your daily orators 
Edward Rartnsrorp of Grove Ash, ce. 
Oxon, Esq., and John LoaeIne of Little 
Tew, co. Oxon, gent. That whereas about 
twenty eight years last past your orator 
Edward Ratnsrorp did take into his ser- 
vice one William SHaw then being a poor 
boy and kept him in his service until he 
came of man’s estate whereupon your ora- 
tor entrusted him to receive and take up 
the rents of your said orator Edward 
Ratnsrorp. That about twenty years 
since your orator Edward Ratnsrorp and 
his father Hercules RarnsForD who was 
then living did grant unto the said Wil- 
liam SHaw for term of his life the rever- 
sion of a messuage and two yard lands in 
Great Tew, co. Oxford, worth £20 yearly 
and your orator Edward Ratnsrorp did 
grant and lease unto him the said William 
Saw and Anne his daughter for term of 
their lives the reversion of a messuage and 
three yard lands and a half then in the 
occupation of the Widow Sxay. That 
about seven years last past your orator 
Edward Ratnsrorp agreeing to sell the 
manor of Great Tewe unto Sir Lawrence 
TANFIELD, knight, did desire the said Wil- 
liam SHawE to surrender up his said leases 
and in consideration thereof paid him 
£100. But now so it is the said William 
SHaweE although he has received the said 
_ refuses to deliver up the leases, &c., 
wc., &C. 





| George Raynsfforde was a brother of Sir 
| William Rainsford of Great Tew, and 
great-grandfather of Sir Richard Rains- 
| ford, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, who 
| was one of the Commissioners for the re- 
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and ought to receive the rents and profits | building of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1673. In 
thereof. But now so it is one John Locan | the will of John Taverner of Thaydon Gar- 
of Little Tew, having obtained access unto | non, Essex, yeoman, dated 1552, Aug. 16, he 





your orator’s study hath obtained posses- 
sion of the original indenture of lease of 
the said premises and by combination and 
confederation with Robert WINcoTE, gent., 


|leaves to his godson John Rainsford 20/-, 
| George Rainsford to have ‘‘ the guardianship 
\of my daughter and to convert such £20 for 
| her benefit and 50/- for his trouble.’ This 


his father in law claims title of the said | George Rainsford contributed £25 for the 


premises, &c., &c., &e. | 
(William Locan, deceased, and Robert | 
Logan brothers of the defendant John 
Locan and Robert Logan and Thomas | 
Locan sons of the defendant John Logaw.) | 


Chancery Proceedings, Series II. 323 /9. | 


RaINSFORD v. SHAW. 

A.D. 1617/8, February. 
To the right honorable Sir Francis Bacon, 
knight, Lord Chancellor of England.—In | 


| defence of the realm. 
Court of Request Proceedings, 
1/57 & 6/125. 
RaINsForD & ANOTHER v. Guascock & 
ANOTHER. 


A.D. 1554-1558. 

The answers of John GrascockeE and Richard 
Maynerp to the bill of complaint of 
George RaynrrorpE and John WysrRED. 
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The defendants say that the said John 
TAVERNER named in the bill of complaint 
was lawfully possessed of goods of the 
value of £300 and of a farm called Gar- 
nishe myle in Theydon Garnon, co. Essex, 
for term of certain years yet enduring and 
so being possessed by his last will made 
the 16th of August 1552 gave the said farm 
to Christopher his son whom he appointed 
sole executor, and directed by his said will 
that Richard MayNeERDE one of the defen- 
dants should have the ordering and bring- 
ing up of the said Christopher during his 
nonage, that the defendants should have 
the keeping and occupying of the said 
farm to the use of the said Christopher 
during his nonage and that yearly they 
should make their account of the revenues 
and profits thereof to the complainants 
and to one Thomas SINGLETON, which 
revenues and profits were to be divided 
amongst the four children of the said John 
TaveRNER. That after the decease of the 
said testator the defendants have taken 
upon themselves the administration of his 
goods, &c., and occupy the said farm to 
such uses and intents as in the said will 
is declared, and always have been and yet 
be ready to yield on account of the profits 
thereof to the complainants and the said 
Thomas Sincteton. The defendants deny 
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that the said John TaveRNER made his | 


four children executors of his will or that | 


he appointed the complainants and the 
defendants custodians of his goods and 


| 


farm to the use of his children during | 
their minorities as in the bill of complaint | 


is untruly alleged or ‘that they the defen- | 
dants have converted to their own use the | 
pray to be dismissed | 


said goods, &., and \ 
with their costs wrongfully sustained. 


(No bill of complaint filed herewith.) 


John Rainsford of Scurton (?Staverton), | 


Co. Northants, was the elder brother of the 
Judge. He died in 1634. Their aunt, 


Mary, married 3 March, 1613, John Phipps, | 


and on his death his brother, Sir Richard, 
succeeded to the paternal family estate. The 
Richard Rainsford of Lincoln’s Inn was ap- 
pointed Lord Chief Justice of England on 
April 12, 1676. This line merged into 
Barons Braybrook, of Audley End. The 
Judge’s daughter Mary married William 
Buckby Serjeant-at-law of Daventry. He 
died Nov. 30, 1685, and is now represented 
by Lord Cullen of Ashbourne. 


Chancery Proceeding, Series II. 433/75. 


BarreEy v. RaINSFORD. 
A.D. 1648, June 20. 
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To the Rt. Honrle, the Commissioners for 


the keeping of the great seal of England.— 
Humbly complaining showeth unto your 
honours your daily orators Samuel Bar- 
REY, citizen and haberdasher of London, 
and Margaret his wife, one of the daugh- 
ters of John Puiprszs late of Swallowfeild 
co. Wilts. (sic), Esquire, deceased. That 
heretofore the said John PHIPPES was in 
his lifetime lawfully seized in fee of and 
in one messuage, tenement or farm called 
Wylders situate near the Crosse of Swal- 
lowfeild and being so seized by an inden- 
ture dated the 24th of February, 7 Charles 
I. (1632) did convey and assure unto John 
Ratnsrorp of Scurton (?Sturton), co. 
Northampton, Esquire, since deceased, 
Jasper Manwoop of Lincoln’s Inn, co. 
Middlesex, gent., also deceased, Richard 
RatnsrorRp of Lincoln’s Inn aforesaid, 
Esquire, Thomas Woopcock of Debnam. 
co. Berks., gent., likewise deceased, 
Richard Noys of Shinfeild, co. Berks., 
gent., Thomas Hottyer of Shinfeild, cloth- 
ier, and George Frazwett of Shinfeild 
aforesaid, yeoman, likewise deceased, their 
heirs and assigns for ever, the said mes- 
suage or tenement called Wilders with the 
lands thereunto belonging then in the ten- 
ure or occupation of Ralph Wickes, upon 
trust and confidence to sell and convey the 
same as the said John Puippes should 
direct during his lifetime and after his 
decease to sell the same for and towards 
the better advancement of his younger 
children begotten of Mary his then wife 
and for the payment of his debts. The 
said John Purppes died five years since 
being at the time of his death indebted 
unto your oratrix Margaret in £300 for 
money and goods given unto her by her 
grandmother Margaret Purpres. After 
the death of the said John Putppss the 
said Richard Ratnsrorp, Richard Noys, 
Thomas Hottyrer and the other trustees 
ought to have made sale of the aforesaid 
premises according to the trust in them 
reposed and out of the money raised by 
such sale to have satisfied and paid the 
said debt so owing to your oratrix Mar- 
garet. But now so it is Richard Ratns- 
FoRD and Thomas Hottyer the surviving 
trustees refuse to make sale of the pre- 
mises for satisfaction of the said debt. 
In tender consideration whereof and to the 
end that they be compelled by order of 
this court to make such sale may it please 
your good Lordships the premises consid- 
ered to grant unto your orators his majes- 
tie’s most gracious writ of subpefia to be 
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directed unto them the said Richard 
Rarnsrorp and Thomas HoLtyEr com- 
manding them thereby to appear in 
court upon a certain day then and there 
to answer the premises and to abide such 
further order and decree as to your Lord- 
ships shall seem meet. And your orators 
shall daily pray, &c. 
(Signed) Jo. Barry. 


(No answer filed herewith. ) 





| 
| 


| 
| 


John Rainsford of Meers Ashby, bapt. 10 | 
Aug., 1634, at Norton, was son of John | 


Rainsford of Staverton, who died in 1634. 


Chancery Proceedings, before 1714. Bridges 
608 / 52. 


Goopay v. RayNnsForpD et al. 


1698, July 11. 

To the Rt. Honble. John, Lord Somers, 
Baron of Evesham, Lord High Chancellor 
of England.—Humbly complaining show- 
eth unto your lordship your orator Wil- 
liam Goopay of the town of Northampton, 


gent., executor of the last will and testa- | 


ment of Arthur Goopay late of the same 
town, gent., deceased. That the said 
Arthur Goopay, 
Meers Ashby, co. Northampton, Esq., and 
Thomas Cox of Meers Ashby, Esq., did 
jointly purchase the manor of Meers 
Ashby with certain lands thereto belong- 
ing and after such purchase did agree to 
a division thereof and the part or lot that 
so fell to the said Arthur Goopay being 
adjudged better than the part or share 
allowed to the said Thomas Cox it was 
agreed that the said Arthur Goopay should 
pay the said Thomas Cox £25 or £30. 
Afterwards the said Arthur Goopay and 
Thomas Cox agreed to exchange part of 
the lots so allotted and for such exchange 
Thomas Cox was to pay Arthur Goopay 
£25 to £30. The said Arthur Goopay 
soon after died without receiving the 
money so due and owing from the said 
Thomas Cox or any part thereof, and 
there was likewise at the time of the death 
of the said Arthur Goopay in the hands 
of the said John Raynsrorp Esq., several 
parcels of money both gold and silver and 
several goods, plate and linen which came 
to his hands by the order and direction 
of the said Arthur Goonay or his said (sic) 
wife and likewise the said John Rayns- 


John Raynsrorp of | 





FORD and Thomas Cox received the rents | 
and profits of the said manor and lands | 
of Meers Ashby for the space of five years 
without accounting or paying unto the 


said Arthur Goopay anything for the 
same. And your orator hath applied 
unto and requested them to come to a fair 
and just account for the several matters 
aforesaid. But now so it is may it please 
your Lordship the said John Raynsrorp 
and Thomas Cox combining and confed- 
erating with Anne and Elizabeth Purpps 
and with several persons unknown to your 
orator he the said Thomas Cox does now 
refuse to pay your orator the said £25 or 
£30 that he agreed to pay on the exchange 
of the aforesaid premises sometimes pre- 
tending that he did not agree to pay any 
such sum and at other times pretending 
that the money so remaining in his hands 
for such exchange belongs to the said Anne 
and Elizabeth Pxuiprs to whom the said 
Arthur Goopay by his will devised his 
share of the manor of Meers Ashby where- 
as in truth the said Arthur Goopay de- 
clared that the said money should be paid 
to his executor. And ‘the said John 
Raynsrorp doth refuse to account and 
pay to your orator the money, goods and 
things that so came to his hands from 
the said Arthur Goopay or his wife and 
pretends that the same were given to him 
in trust to deliver unto the said Anne and 
Elizabeth Puiprs after the death of the 
said Arthur Goopay, whereas in truth the 
said Arthur Goopay never so intended he 
having by his will done very plentifully 
for the said Anne and Elizabeth Putprrs 
in giving them his share of the said manor 
of Meers Ashby of the yearly value of £60 
the said Anne and Elizabeth being in no 
way related or of kindred to him. And 
the said John Raynsrorp and Thomas Cox 
refuse to account with your orator for the 
profits made of the said manor. To the 
end therefore that the said confederates 
may come to a true account may it please 
your lordship to grant unto your orator 
his majestie’s most gracious writ of sub- 
pena to be directed unto the said John 
RaynsrorD, Thomas Cox, Anne and Eliza- 
beth Purprs thereby commanding them to 
appear in court to answer unto the pre- 
mises and further to stand to and abide 
such order and decree as to your lordship 
shall seem meet. And your orator shall 
ever pray, &c. 
(Signed) Richd. Bucxsy. 


(No answer filed herewith. ) 
ALFRED RANSFORD- 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


(To be continued.) 
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SUFFOLK CHURCHYARD INSCRIP- | Pa (Milden.) oe Sarah Dawson wid. 
| 0 


Hen. D. of Hadleigh in this co. esq. 
TIONS RELATING TO OTHER | second da. of Mr. Tho. Canuam of city of 
COUNTIES AND COUNTRIES London merchant 21 July 1731. 
e. pp. ’ 46. (North Cove.) Three horse-shoes two 
: _ _ > eo ; | and one (South),.impaling A chev. engrailed 
(xvi) LONDON—arranged chronologically. | betw. three griffins’ heads erased (Aldred). 
35. (Stradbroke.) N.W. corner, large | Crest: A  dragon’s head erased ducally 
altar-tomb, top covered with copper. g | gorged. Tho. SourH of this par. gent, bur. 
side: Three foxes’ heads erased (Fox). [In | here 2 Jan 1742 aged 60 second s. of Mr. 
Latin:] Here, with his father Simon and Humph. S. of London merchant, and m. 
his ancestors, lies Simon Fox,, much-tray- | Judith da. of Mr. John AtpRED by whom he 
elled, of Gresham Coll. core whose | had 2 sons and 3 da’s. 
age united with his father’s totalled 194 47. (Acton.) Mr. Edw. GostiIn many 
years. [Further inscriptions on N. side and | y. Senior Carver to ye Lord Mayor of the 
W. end, but no date. Probably late in | City of London 24 May 1732 aged about 80. 
seventeenth cent. | | 48. (Woodbridge.) Mary Krnc eldest da. 
36. (Hundon.) Tho. Soame sometime /f John Bass of this town w. of John K. 
citizen . London s. of Tho. S. late of this | of London 30 Oct. 1733 aged 61. : 
par. 1667 aged 34. | 49. (Groton.) A bend betw. two dolphins 
; |(French). Mr. John FrRencu citizen of 
37. (Creeting 8. Peter.) Tho. WATER- [ondon and one of the Governors of S. Barth. 
nouse of London faithful minister of the | F755 to wh. he was in his lifetime a bene- 
gospel etc. 20 Aug. 1680 aged 72. |factor 3 Nov. 1734 aged 68—+third s. 
38. (Wenham Magna.) Between two of Mr. John F. ot this par. 
bars charged with three roundels a lion pas-; 50. (Sarham Parva.) Three bulls’ heads 
sant, in chief three bucks’ heads caboshed | couped (Crofts). Crest: A talbot passant. 
(Parker). Crest: Out of a ducal coronet | Charles Crortss esq. late of Lincolns Inn 
a bear’s head muzzled. Nath. Parker third 25 Apr. 1739 aged 46. 
s. of Sir Calthorp P. of Erwarton co. Suff. 51. (Sudbury All Saints.)  [Erected} 





kn., lord of this manor and patron of this |1759. ... Tho. GarnsporovcH of London 
church, barrister of ye Hon. Society of Greys | merchant 10 Sep. 1738 aged 29; Tho. G. his 
Inn, 5 Aug. 1684 aged 70. | father 10 Mar. 1739 aged 60. 


39. (Bradfield Combust.) Arth. Youna | __5% (Henstead.) Anne wid. of Sam. 
late of London gent. who m. Eliz. da. of | Hattrpay of city of London wine cooper 23 


: | June 1743. 
— of this par. 11 Mar. 1690. 63. (Hadleigh.) Woodthorp Bucxentax 


40. (Stoke-by-Nayland.) On a fess be- iS =e oy 1 iar ia ly — 
tween three cingfoils as many swans’ heads | B. e ‘Dec. 1739 aaa Wee. Marg’t 
erased (Baker), impaling A fess between | Fiwarps sist. to above d. in London 20 
three leaves. Crest : An ~— embowed hold- Jan. 1746 and was bur. in S. Vedast church 
ing in the hand a swan’s head erased. Lan- | 7,44, Lane aged 56 
colott Baxen late citizen and gold-smith of | 54 (Monks’ Eleigh.) On a bend three 
u yxy 1701 iz. and had ones. Lanceiott, horseshoes (Farrow). Crest: A horseshoe 
7 : | betw. two wings. Mr. Will. Farrow late 

41. (Creeting S. Peter.) Dav. WALTER | of city of London goldsmith 27 Dec. 1748 
oe of London 26 Jan. 1713 | aged 48; Anne w. of above Will. F. 26 Apr. 
ag . | 1763 aged 75. 

42. (Sudbury All Saints.) James Haset,, 55. (Somersham.) John Bacon gent. late 
. : Eleazer H. of London mercer 16 July | of city of London 23 Oct. 1753 aged 62. 

713 aged 25. | 56. (Youford.) Alice Sanprorp wid. of 
‘ ie (Sudbury All Saints.) A lion ramp. re . “ ve a > dew — 
ebruised with a bend (Voyce), impaling A | of Yoxford gent. d. at London uly 17 
chev., engrailed between three lions pass. | aged 79; Dorothy da. of said Dan. and Alice 
guard. Crest: A griffin’s head erased erm. |S. d. at London 2 Dec. 1746 aged 42. 
~ with a chaplet. Will. Voyce late of | C. PARTRIDGE, F.S.A. 
ondon linnen-draper 26 Jan. 1728 aged 49. | Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


44. (Badley.) See 1, above. (To be continued.) 
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T. GEORGE’S DAY (APRIL 23) IN THE 
PRAYER BOOK KALENDARS.— 
Miss Arnold-Forster, in her interesting and 
useful ‘ Studies in Church Dedications,’ vol. 
ii., p. 473, says :— 

In the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI, 8. 
George’s Day was printed in red letter, and a 
special epistle and gospel were appointed for 
it; but a few years later these were struck 


out, and the name was printed in black letter... | 


seven years later—1559—the red letter was 
again restored, only to be again and finally 
struck out under James I 

Surely this is an error. In the Sarum 
Missals of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, as well as in the printed Sarum 
Missals, 1487-1559, we find S. James, i. 
2-12 given as the Epistle and S. John, xv., 
1-7, as the Gospel; but in the First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI, 1549, the column for 
holy-days in April is blank, excepting for 
Mar. Eva. (S. Mark the Evangelist) on the 
25th, and it seems needless to add that no col- 
lect, epistle and gospel are appointed for use 
on that day. In the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI, 1552, S. George is given on 
April 23, the name being printed in most 
editions in red letters, though in Picker- 
ing’s (1844) reprint of the 1552 book S. 
George appears in black letters. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, 1559, S. George is 
also given on April 23, printed in red; but 
neither in the 1552 Prayer Book, nor in that 
of 1559, is any epistle or gospel given. In- 
deed, both with regard to 8S. George as well 
as to S. Laurence (Aug. 9), and S. Clement 
(Nov. 23), the two other Saints who alone 
find a place in the Kalendars of 1552 and 
1559 in addition to those for whom a collect, 
epistle and gospel are given in our present 

rayer Book, the printing of the name in 
red or black seems to have no significance, 
for it varies in different editions. 

One can understand why the name of S. 
George, as Patron Saint of England, should 
be given in the Kalendar; but one wonders 
why S. Laurence and S. Clement should be 
the only others to appear besides those who 
might be designated New Testament Saints. 

Tt may be added that Canon J. N. Dalton, 
in his Compilation of ‘ Proposals and Sug- 
gestions for Prayer Book Revision,’ gives, 
for April 23, S. George’s Day, a collect 
which is based upon one composed by Bishop 
John Wordsworth, and which may be found 
in the ‘ Book of Occasional Offices for the 
Diocese of Sarum,’ 1917, with Rev. xii., 


7-12 for the epistle and S. Mark wiii., 34— 
38 for the gospel. 
Jas. M. J. FrercHer. 
21, The Close, Salisbury. 





HAKESPEARIANA (See cxlvii, 188, 244; 
exlviii, 348: cl. 133.).—From Poll 
Books at the Guildhall Library, London. 
Co. Northants.—Poll of Freeholders in the 
County, taken at Northampton, 8, 9 and 10 
June, 1730:—‘‘ Robert Shakespeare, of 
Badby.”’ 

Co. Middlesex.—1768-9. John Shakes- 
peare; Freehold at Knightsbridge. House 
and land. He lived at Weybridge. The 
occupier was George Shakespeare. * 


1768-9..—George Shakespeare;* Freehold 
Wardour Street, Soho. Houses. He lived 
at Brook Street, Hanover Square. The occu- 


plier was Mr. Savage. 
1768-9.—William Shakespeare; Freehold 
in Dover Street. Houses. He lived at 
Walton-on-Thames. The occupier was 
Thomas Eyre. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


‘ABS AND FUNERALS.—Probably for 
the first time since the hackney-coach 
superseded the sedan-chair there has been 
no application at Gateshead for a licence for 
the much abused cab or ‘‘ growler.’’ In most 
parts of the country fewer and fewer horse- 
drawn vehicles are being licensed for hire. 
This marks not only the evolution of locomo- 
tion but also a change in the outlook, custom 
and temper of the people. Time was when 
it was considered if not essential, certainly 
a thing to be desired, that brides and bride- 
grooms should make the journey to and from 
their nuptials in a carriage drawn by a pair 
of dashing greys. In the north at any rate, 
amongst a certain section of the populace the 
‘* respectability ’’ of funerals was gauged by 
the number of. cabs provided by those who 
were termed ‘‘ the relations of the corpse.” 
One has frequently heard the morbidly 
curious comparing the grandeur of one 
funeral with another on the basis of the total 
number of mourning-coaches in the respective 
corteges, and the number of such vehicles 
drawn by two horses. Tradition and public 
opinion had almost compelled this foolish, 
and often wicked and pagan, parade in con- 
nection with the last rites for the dead. It is 
somehow translated into respect for the de- 
parted to enter into competition with, and 
endeavour to outrival, the size and splen- 
dour of other recent funeral processions. 
This snobbishness is by no means obsolete, 
and it is a question whether those living in 
the many districts, where horse drawn 
funeral coaches are considered an essential 





* Probably same mentioned in cl. 133. 
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.attended the obsequies. 


‘come to such an end that Lord Glasgow pre- 


‘(Marshland R.D.); 
(Barnsley, R.D.); Ratten Row. 


‘den Soc. 1911), to which I have not access at 
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part of the final journey of the dead, will | 


readily accept the taxi-cab as a substitute. 


Of course some of us yet in mid-life, have 
witnessed the departure of the plumes which 


and on the heads of the horses which drew 


it. We have also seen the passing of the 
long black silk scarfs which were presented 
by the bereaved family to the males who 
These bands used to 
be tied round the tall chimney-pot silk hats 
worn a quarter of a century or so ago, and 
it was reckoned that a man had only to 
attend half a dozen funerals to enable his 
wife to secure a new silk dress made from 
these presentation ‘‘ weepers.”’ 
tion of black kid gloves is now, I think, dis- 


continued, except in certain rural districts 


in which old customs die hard. 
I have rather digressed in this note from 


The distribu- | a set formerly in private hands. 


once nodded both on the sides of the hearse, | 


Readers’ Queries. 


ECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE: 
BUTTON GWINNETT.—In the July 





| 1926 issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
| History (Philadelphia), there appeared an 
; article describing all the completed sets of 


autographs of Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. At that time there were 


_ twenty-seven sets, of which seventeen were 


owned by libraries, historical societies and 
universities, and ten were in the hands of 
private collectors. During the past year 
there have been several changes of ownership, 
Yale University having been presented with 
One collec- 
tion has been dispersed at auction, another 


| has been completed. The limiting factors in 
| securing a set of the Signers are autographs 


the original subject—the passing of the four- | 


wheeler. In the days when the 
ney coach was at its zenith a good class 
of horse was purchased by job-masters, and 
these animals were kept and well housed. 


hack- | 


Latterly, however, many animals have 
fallen into the hands of cab_ proprie- | 
tors, to spend their days in_ broken- | 


hearted dejection, and their nights in evil- 
smelling stables in mews in the lowest part of 
a town. It was bec&use of his fear that | 
such of his racehorses as showed no likeli- | 
hood of being successful on the turf, might | 


ferred to have periodical ‘‘ shooting days” | 


of Button Gwinnett and Thomas Lynch, Jr. 

The former was an Englishman, the mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress who had 
been in the Colonies the shortest period of 
time before the outbreak of the Revolution. 
He was a planter from the Colony of Georgia, 


|with but little previous participation in 


public life and in 1777 he was killed in a 
duel. His family became extinct and his 
papers were scattered. or destroyed. For 


| this reason his autograph is extremely rare, 


it having sold at auction in New York in 


| January last for the record sum of £5,000, 
| the highest recorded price for an historical 
| autograph in this country. 


The writer is at work on a biography of 


among his bloodstock, to selling any of them. | this Southern planter and statesman. His 


J. Farrrax BLAKEBOROUGH. 

OTTEN ROW.—This peculiar 
occurs as a street name and a place- | 
name. Places are: Rattan Row, Norf. | 
Ratten Row, 
Northum- 
berland; and Rotten Row, Berks (Bradford | 
R.D.). A street of this name existed in 
Derby down to 1866, the earliest reference 


name | 


| Nicholas 


|father was the Rev. Samuel Gwinnett, of 
| Gloucestershire, but so far the place and date 
‘of Button Gwinnett’s birth or baptism have 


not been found, although careful search has 


| been made by experienced workers. He was 
W-B. | con late in 1764 or carly in 170K 


The 
baptisms of brothers and sisters are recorded 
in the churches of St. Mary de Lode and St. 
in Gloucester City. I would be 


for which is 1577, ‘‘ Rotten Rowe,” and I | deeply grateful for any assistance possible 


have seen another in a Cheshire town men- 
tioned in ‘ John of Gaunt’s Register’ (Cam- 


the moment. The name may be derived from 
M.E. “‘ratten,” “rotten,” a rat. or from 
the adjective ‘‘ rotten,’’ decayed. In the in- | 


‘stances quoted above it seems not to have had | 


the same meaning as Rotten Row in London, | 


which applies to the surface of the road, but | queries as 
probably the London name was a playful | Astley, 
‘adoption of this widespread name. 


F. WIttiaMson. 
Derby. 


| in determining when he was born and where. 
| Information of the whereabouts of any por- 
| trait of any member of the Gwinnett family 
| would be highly gratifying. 


Cuartes F. Jenkins. * 


Box 1632, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
LENTON AND ASTLEY FAMILIES. — 
I have seen, from time to time, 


to the marriage of John 

Master of the Jewel House 

‘for Queen Elizabeth, to Margaret Gray. 
In Harl. Soc. Pub- Vol. xxi., Mar- 


| viage Licences in London 1520-1610, under 
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following licence :—‘‘ John Assheley, of City | ; 
| words are given in the 1660 and 1724 rates 


of London, Esq., and Margaret Lenton, alias 
Graye, of co. Essex.—General License.”’ 

As I recall it, John Astley’s first wife, 
Catherine, died in July, 1565, according to 


Hume (‘ Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,’ p. | 


11.). I have not been so situated that I 
could investigate the Lenton family. No re- 
cords of that family have been at my dis- 
posal. In consequence I have not been able 
to check up the principals of the above-men- 
tioned marriage. It would be interesting to 


know what the records of that family disclose. | 


ERskineE B. Esstc. 
[See 11 S. iii, 447; iv. 18, 52.] 


PAULET, OR POULETT FAMILY.—In 
Collins’s ‘Peerage of England’ (1768), 

it is stated that 
Sir Thomas Poulett (eldest son of Sir John 
Paulet or Poulett, by Elizabeth, his wife, 
daughter and co-heir of William Creedy_ of 
preven A in com’ Devon, Esq.), married Alice, 
au 


her right had the manor of Beere-Paulett, 
and left issue, John, her son and heir, who 
by his wife, Adonia Cale, of Somersetshire, 
was the father of Sir Thomas Paulett or 


Poulett (for the name has been wrote differ- | 


ently), who married Margaret, daughter and 
heir of Henry Burton Esq., by Alice, his 
wife, daughter and heir of John de Boys, and 
had issue two sons, Sir William Paulett, and 
John Paulett, of Gothurst, in com’ Somerset, 


Burton, and secondly to William Bighberye, 
Esquires. 

This does not tally with the early pedigree 
of this family as given in the ‘ Visitation of 
Devon, 1564,’ wherein it states 
Thomas Paulett (son of Sir John Paulett 
and Elizabeth Creedy) 
de Boys; ignoring altogether the Sir Thomas 
Paulett who married (as stated by Collins) 
Alice Paulett, of Beer-Paulett, and their 
son, John, who married Adonia Cale, of 
Somersetshire; as also does Burke in his 
‘ Peerage,’ under the lineage of Earl Poulett. 

I should be glad to know where a reliable 
early pedigree of this family can be con- 
sulted; and also to be informed as to where 
Beer-Paulet may be. 

Cross CROSSLET. 


ARLY CHARTER PARTIES.—I shall be 


glad of references to any printed copies | 
oblige, as I have no recollection of seeing: 
their names in any list of illustrators and’ 


earlier than those of the sixteenth century 


printed in the two volumes of ‘ Select Pleas | 


in the Court of Admiralty ’ (Selden Society), 
or to any essay on early charter ~——. 


hter and heir of William Paulett of Beer- | 
Paulett (descended from the second son of | 
William Paulett, by the heir of Beere), and in | 


that Sir | 


married Margaret | 





following 


| of tunnage and poundage; to what substan- 
| ces do they refer ? 


| Chrystal, in broken ‘Treacle of Venice. 


pieces for physick Vernish. 

use. 
Diptamus. Ben album or rubrun.. 
Generall. Grains or scarlet 


Lignum Asphaltum. powder. 
Millium Solis. Grains of Sevil. 
Osipium huirredem. Grains of Portugal or 
Panther. Rotta. 
Pruans of Brunolia. Sugcad. 
Seler montanus. Fechia Crugiata. 
| Tornsall. Lapis Hyacinthi. 
W. Wyatt. 
Old Rectory Club, Manchester. 


((OMPLEMENTARY CHRISTIAN 
NAMES.—In the collection of Trade- 
men’s Cards, originally made by the late 


A. M. Bradley, which formed part of the: 


| Leverhulme Sale in New York last February, 
was a card of 
SANDYLANDS DRINKWATER 
worker in gold and silver, 
at the Hand & Coral 
Gutter Lane, 
Cheapside. 


small 


Are there other instances of this type of 


, Christian name, devised to amplify or ex- 
| tend, the significance of the surname so that 
the two names combine to form a sentence? 
One might expect to find instances of like 


| playfulness in conjunction with the class of 
also a daughter Elizabeth, married to Robert | 


surname which Pror. Ernest WEEKLEY, in 
his book calls the ‘‘ Shakespeare type of sur- 
|name,’’ but in the long list of phrase-names 
which he gives under this title I do not find 
any examples where the Christian name com- 
plements the surname. 
AMBROSE HEat. 
Beaconsfield. 
PLAGUE BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Has _ this 
ever been attempted ? 
J. ARDAGH. 
*“ POSE GUINEA.’’—Was there such a 
coin ? 
and rose rials. 
J. ARDAGH. 
LLUSTRATORS OF THE RAMBLER. 
— An edition of The Rambler ap- 
peared 1791, having copperplate _ illus- 
| trations by John Jones and John Roberts. 
Any dates as to the two artists will greatly 


engravers 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


May 1, 1926, 


One is familiar with rose nobles. 
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KIPPING: “LA GRANDE CORDE.” 
The Daily Mail of April 7, 1926, con- 
tains the story of a Hull boy of twelve being 
attacked, bound and gagged by a ragman. 
In his own account, the boy said: ‘‘M 
skipping ropes he tied round my neck.” Is 
skipping a regular amusement for boys in 


Yorkshire or elsewhere? In the south I | 


think it is regarded as a pastime for girls 
only. I see that skipping is included 
amongst boys’ games in a brochure entitled, 
“Tes Jeux d’Ecoliers (Extrait de Notre 
Vieux Lycée’), by Raoul Aubé; no 


_ 
lisher’s name, place or date, but I find from | 


the B.M. Catalogue that M. Aubé was one of 
the authors of ‘Le Lycée de Rouen’ (1892). 

D’autres. . .s’ exercent & tourner la Corde, la 
“grande corde,” Vavivant au besoin d’une 
bonne secouée de vinaigre, piment des semelles 
nonchalantes. Au cri: A V’huile! au contraire 
le mouvement trop accéléré se ralentit, arc 
bandé se détend et les jambes surmenées se 
délassent & la paresseuse, ou bien & la promen- 
ade” (p. 13.). 

The illustration in the text, from the 
‘Livre des Ecoliers,’ shows two boys skipping 
together, whilst two others turn the rope, 
and is described as ‘‘ la grande corde.’’ Is 
there any distinction between ‘‘la corde ’”’ 
and “Ja grande corde?’’ Would the former 
imply that a boy was skipping by himself, 
holding his own rope? And do English chil- 
dren use any special words for faster or 
slower, corresponding to the ‘‘ 
“oil” of the French ? 

G. H. Ware. 


23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


“4 NATION OF SHOPKEEPERS.”’’—In 
the recent Report of the Coal Commis- 
sion appears the following :— 

Under nationalization, with this export 
trade under the real, even if it were the in- 
direct, management of the British Government, 
we should be regarded by foreign countries, 
not, as in Napoleon’s phrase as “ a nation of 
shopkeepers,” but as “‘a nation of coal mer- 
chants.” 

Did Napoleon originate the phrase, 

‘Nation of Shopkeepers’’? Lord Rose- 
berry in ‘Napoleon: The Last Phase’ (1900), 
p. 175, mentioning Napoleon’s opinion of the 
English, states, ‘‘ When he is not bitter he 
quotes Paoli, the real author of the famous 
hrase, ‘They are a nation of shopkeepers.’ 
Sono mercanti,’ as Paoli used to say.’ 

Pacli, the great Corsican patriot, born in 
that island in 1725, would surely have a 
better knowledge of the English; for it was 
after his defeat by the Comte de Vaux, in 
1768, that he first visited England ; about a 


vinegar ’’ and | 


|in this country until allowed to return to 
| Corsica by the French National Assembly, 
| finally leaving for London—where he died in 
| 1807—after the English gave the government 
|of his native island to another. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


[At 7 S. vi. 106, a note will be found on this 
| saying, referring back to 5 S. vi. 20, where the 
| equivalent was quoted from a tract of Dean 
| Tucker (1766) and from Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth 
| of Nations ’"—used, however, without intention 
| of disrespect. This was Barére’s use of it in a 
| speech on June 16, 1794, where, referring to a 
| recent naval victory of the English, he said 
| Let Pitt then boast of this victory to his 


| nation of shopkeepers (sa nation boutiquiére.).” 
| The speech is reported in the ‘ Political State 
| of Europe ’ (1794) p. 27—a rare book apparently 
| not in the British Museum or in the Bodleian, 
‘but in the National Library of Scotland at 
| Edinburgh.] 

| (FAME, “QUEEN NAZAREEN.” —I 
should be greatly obliged if any reader 
|could inform me how the game of ‘‘ Queen 

Nazareen ”’ was played. 
| C. E. AHLGREN. 


| FHENRY BLACKSTONE.—He was elected 
| a fellow of Trinity Coll., Camb., in 1591. 
| Two of his letters to William Camden are 
| printed in ‘Camdeni Epistole’ (1691). 
| Can any correspondent tell me the date and 
| place of Blackstone’s death ? 

G. F. R. B. 


|(YHRISTIAN NAME ANAMORIAH.— 
A monument in Edington Church, 
| Wiltshire, is inscribed to—Mary, daughter of 
Martin and Anamoriah Taylor, who died 
Sept. 13. 1769. Is this one way of spelling 
Anna Maria, or a carver’s error? 

J. W. F. 


HE BRAWL.—In his little book, ‘‘ The 
History of the Parish of Witton-le-Wear 
in the County Palatine of Durham,’ Brig.- 
Gen. H. Conyers Surtees, C.B. (1924), writ- 
|ing of the Eures, says: ‘‘ Miss Williamson, 
'of Whickham, a near relative of the Hoppers, 
was, and possibly still is, in possession of 
an oil painting (temp. Eliz. R.), represent- 
ing the Eure family dancing the brawl.” 
What was the nature of this dance men- 
tioned? A description of it would be inter- 
esting. HE A&A 
Spennymoor. 


[According to the ‘N.E.D.,’ this may be 
either from an obsolete verb to brawl—to move 
to and fro, vibrate, waver; or from the French 
branle, branler. Its meanings are given as: 1. 
A particular pace or movement in dancing, 
and 2. A kind of French dance resembling a 
cotillon. The latter, with quotations from a 





Year before Napoleon was born. He resided 





1541 te 1840-2, is the sense in point.] 
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HILIP BROWNE.—This man received a 
commission as Cornet in the King’s Own 
Regiment of Horse, on 17 July, 1737, of 
which Henry, 9th Earl of Pembroke, was 
at that time Colonel. The Regiment is to- 
day represented by the 1st King’s Dragoon 
Guards. 

He was appointed Exempt and Captain 
in the 3rd Troop of Horse Guards in 1745, 
and placed on half-pay in 1746, the Troop 
being then reduced. His name appears in 


the Army List of 1765 for the last time, as | 


on half-pay. He probably died in 1764. 
His mother resided at Reading, and was 
living in 1743. He had two brothers, John 
and Thomas, the latter a London merchant, 
living in ‘‘ Grace Church Street., near the 
Monument ’’; a sister, whose married name 
was Clarke; and an aunt—Martha Browne 
—who married Charles Chauncy, of New 
Buckenham, Norfolk, in 1708. She died in 
1752. 


He was present at the battles of Dettin- 
gen (1743), and Fontenoy (1745.). 


His coat of arms, as shown on the seal 
of his letters, appears to be, Gules on a bend 


between eight crosses croslet, three eagles | 


displayed. Information about him is 
desired. 

J. H. Lesuiz. | 
[NSCRIPTION : MEANING WANTED. | 


—On a monument in the south transept of | 


Bampton Church, Oxon., is the following :— 


Heaven hath my soule in happiest ioye and | 


blisse, 


Earth hath my earth whear bodie tombed is. | 


Poore have my store for ever to their use. 


Frendes have my name to keep without abuse, | 
Heaven, earth, poore, frendes of me have all , 


their part, : ; 
And this in lief was chiefest ioye of harte. 
Remember, then, whom here VON HODIE 


e see 
And as I am so thinck to be. VODHERI 


GEORGE THOMPSON. 
2vi obii; 28 Noveib, 1603. [Sic.—Ep.] 


What is the translation of ‘‘ von hodie’”’ 
and ‘‘ vodheri ’’ ? 
Ropert PEARSALL. 
“ Avondale.” Uxbridge Road, 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


UTHOR WANTED. — Who wrote (a) 
Dreamer of dreams, we take the taunt 
with gladness. 
(6) Guard well thy thoughts; our thoughts 
are heard in Heaven? 


Norman PsEnney. 
5, Argyll Road, Bournemouth. 


Replies. 
CROMWELL’'S HEAD. 
(cl. 100, 155, 210, 283). 


O the casual reader Mr. J. G. Mupnt- 
MAN’S interesting article will seem to be 
|a strong case against the authenticity of 








| this human relic, but to those who have 
| seen the head and have studied the ‘‘methods 
of barbarism” of the seventeenth century, 
| the evidence he tenders will be welcomed in 
its defence. He sees ‘‘ two serious errors” 
|in Sir Henry Howorth’s paper; the first in 
|the matter of an authority quoted, and the 
| second in generalizing the period of burial 
|of Cromwell’s remains as three years, 
| whereas they ‘‘ had not been buried quite two 
| years and five months.’”? The first is im- 
| material to the argument, and in the second 
| Mr. Mupprman himself is also in error be- 
i cause his own dates, Oct. 13, 1658, to Jan. 
| 30, 1661, allow only two years three months 
and seventeen days, and that, in fact, is 
|one day too many. His arguments against 
| the head are five :— 


1. That Cromwell’s body was so badly 
| embalmed that the head was not likely to be 
preserved. No head ever was, I should 
think, worse embalmed than the relic I ex- 
amined, and I had already described it, ante 
|p. 155, as ‘‘ done by the crude Old-English 


| methods,’’ for even in opening the skull no 
|care was taken that the circumferential 
line of the saw should meet on completion, 
and the overlap had to be broken asunder. 
The embalming of a head was a quite separ- 
ate operation from that of the body, and the 
one treatment might be effective whilst the 
other failed. The details given by MR 
| Muppiman, ante, p. 210, disclose that in 
| Cromwell’s case it was the body that failed, 
and the far simpler task of embalming the 
opened head could scarcely have been un- 
successful in its effect, however carelessly 
performed. 

I hold no brief for the head, but we all 
bow to logic, and when this argument against 
its identity is based wholly upon the fact 
that Cromwell’s remains were crudely em- 
balmed, and it is admitted that this relic 
was also crudely embalmed, the very natural 
question follows ‘‘ was there ever any other 
‘ body than Cromwell’s so badly embalmed as 
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to account for the condition of this head ?’’ 
The coincidence gives pause for thought 
while we remember that, with the exception 
of royalty, there are four recorded instances 


only of embalming in England prior to | 


modern times. 

2. That the authentic history of the head 
goes back only to 1787, and the rest is mere 
legend. Those who believe in it will be grate- 
ful to Mr. W. H. QuarReELL who now proves, 
ante, p. 284, quite unexpectedly, that it was 
in the extensive collection of Claudius du 
Puy in London as “‘ the head of Cromwell ”’ 
in July 1710. That this was the same head 
there can be no question because, not only 
is it described as a head, not as a mere skull, 
but we are told that it was ‘‘ the head of 
Cromwell as it had fallen with the wooden 
pole broken off, . . . [which had] remained 
stuck in it.”” The pole would be all that 


was visible to an ordinary observer, because | 
only by holding the head and examining in- | 


side the neck can the spike be seen a¢ all, 
save the bare inch that protrudes through 


the crown like the corroded point of a skewer, | 


easily mistakable for wood. At ante, p. 156, 
I had described the wooden shaft in the head 
as ‘ broken off ’’ and it will be noticed that 
the observer of 1710 uses the same words. 
His doubts as to the falling down of the 
head with its staff would naturally arise 
under his error in assuming that it had been 
with those of other regicides on the flat em- 
battled gate of London Bridge, where it 
could not roll off. 

We have now the facts before us that, on 
the one side, it is recorded that Cromwell’s 
head was still on Westminster Hall when 
Sir Thomas Armstrong’s was set up in 1684; 
and, on the other, that within twenty-six 
years of that date this head was shown in a 
well-known collection as Cromwell’s, when 
hundreds of his contemporaries were still 
there to see it, and anyone could test the 
truth and falsity of its story. Du Puy had 
been offered sixty guineas for it, a much 
larger sum in those days than it sounds now, 
and it would be then that the Russells bought 
it. 

3. That a head exposed for twenty years 
on Westminster Hall could not have retained 
either its flesh or hair. That would be so in 
any ordinary case, but this head had been 


embalmed, and gibbeted heads were always | 


first steeped in bitumen. The effect of the 
double treatment was such that if we imagine 
a head first dried and then cast in leather, 
instead of bronze, we should have a very fair 
idea of the result. There is no loose hair, 
for all that remains is tanned into the 


| leather—for leather the whole surface really 
| is, and there never was anything else to. 
| attract the birds, or suffer from the weather, 
| than leather coated with bitumen. 

| 4. That the three heads of Cromwell, Ire- 
| ton, and Bradshaw, were described as set up 
/on poles and ‘‘ nothing whatever was said 
| about spikes or even the pikes customarily 
used.”? The term ‘“ pole’’ was popularly 
‘used because of Numbers xxi., 8-9, but 
| every such pole had a sharp spike at its end 
necessary for forcing through the head; and 
the record of 1710 now tells us that it was 
““not accustomed to fix the heads of crimi- 
nals on wooden but rather on iron pegs or 
spikes.” That custom was the reason for 
my using the term ‘‘ spike ’’ for the head of 
the shaft, or pole, still remaining in the 
relic. In the seventeenth century, for in- 
stance, there was no difference between the- 
‘* shaft’ of a halberd and the “‘ pole” of 
a military poleaxe. The use of the pole was. 
to raise the head above the usual battlements. 
of the gates. 

5. at on the authority of Heraclitus. 
| Ridens, Cromwell’s head was ‘“‘ thrown 
down ’”’ during repairs to Westminster Hall 
in 1681. Even if this were so, it would 
rather support the legend that towards the 
end of the reign of Charles II, or in that 
/of James II, it was blown down, for the- 
difference is but slight. To suggest, how- 
ever, that it ‘‘ was thrown down by work- 
men in the daytime” is to forget that it 
was felony to interfere with the King’s jus- 
tice. But for this drastic penal law scarcely 
a highwayman’s body would have remained 
gibbeted over night, and even to-day we can 
| too often trace its memory in rustic reluc- 
tance to cut down any hanging body, alive 
or dead. The record of 1710 is however 
definite, the head ‘‘ had fallen’? with its 
broken pole. 

But I am surprised that Mr. Mupprman, 
with his knowledge of seventeenth century 
literature, should treat Heraclitus Ridens 
seriously, or his words ‘‘ whether old Noll’s 
head did take it fer an affront to be thrown 
| down from the pinacle of Honour’’ liter- 
ally, and call our special attention to the 
‘‘pinacle”’ as the pinnacle of Westminster 
Hall. Surely the satirist was merely apos- 
trophizing Cromwell’s head, with poor wit 
and worse memory, in the words of King 
Charles I himself—‘‘ My letting some men 
go up to the pinnacle of the Temple was a 
| temptation to them to cast me down head- 
long’’; which in turn were based on St.. 


| Matthew iv, 5-7. 
W. J. ANDREW. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE (cl. 262).— 

The most accurate and complete list of 
early Members of Parliament is that usually 
known as ‘The Return of Members of Par- 
liament,’ which was printed by order of the 
House of Commons. Part I of this work 
contains the names, so far as they can be 


ascertained, of all those who, between 1213 | 


and 1702, were members of the Commons, to- 
gether with the constituencies they repre- 
sented. Most of the names have been taker 
from the sheriffs’ returns (the writing on 
the backs of royal writs commanding the 
sheriffs to hold parliamentary elections), in 
which those officers stated who had been elec- 
ted, but, in the absence of original returns, 
many names have been supplied from the 
enrolled writs de expensis which, at the close 
of medieval parliaments were issued to en- 
able the knights and burgesses to collect, 
from their constituencies, their wages for 
attendance at parliament. It is important 
to remember that the sheriffs’ returns are 
merely reports of elections, and that the 
actual attendance in parliament of any 
individual during the middle ages, can 
seldom be proved unless his name is found 
in the enrolled writs de expensis. Summar- 
ies of these may be easily consulted in the 
Calendar of Close Rolls or in Prynne’s 
‘ Brief Register of Parliamentary Writs.’ 
On the other hand, as Mr. J. G. Edwards 
in his article on ‘The Personnel of the 
Commons in Parliament under Edward I and 
Edward II’ (published in ‘ Essays in Medie- 
val History presented to Thomas Frederick 
Tout’), has pointed out, the absence of a 
name from the writs de expensis cannot be 
regarded as a clear proof of non-attendance. 

The name of John de Aunger does not 
occur among the Leicestershire representa- 
tives given in ‘The Return of Members of 
Parliament.’ The knight of the shire for 
that county with whom, in the Battle Abbey 
Roll, he appears to have been confused, was, 
undoubtedly, John de Aungerville, whose 
name, with slight variations in the spelling, 
appears as one of the representatives for 
the county of Leicester in seven parliaments 
ie the reigns of Edward I and Edward 


KatHuren L. Woon-Le&cu. 
Oxford. 


PURHAM CATHEDRAL LIBRARY (cl. 

209, 286).—One of the MSS. (if not 
more) was injured in the early eighteen 
sixties. Alt this time there was a rage for 
huge illuminated texts. The ladies of the 





Prebendal families used to take out the most 





valuable MSS. in order to copy the capital 
letters. They did not scruple to stand their 
painting glasses on the pages, leaving rings 
of wet on the parchment. Sixty years ago 
I saw a MS. in this Library thus disfiguall 
And the late Librarian (Dr. Greenwell) told 
me the name of the culprit. 
M. E. A. P, 


BRADSHAW THE REGICIDE (cl. 225, 

283).—I see I have not stated my diffi. 
culties with sufficient fullness. Of course it 
would be easy to dismiss the letter printed 
in Pragmaticus because Bradshaw says of his 
wife and his will ‘‘ God not having vouch- 
safed issue’’ or because, according to the 
pedigree, the regicide’s mother‘s Christian 
name was, not “ Sara,’’ but ‘‘ Catherine,” 
But it is distinctly stated that Salmon’s 
mother was a daughter of the regicide, and 
the Salmons were the last people to boast 
of such a relationship. Was she, therefore, 
a daughter by a former wife, or a step- 
daughter? In either case—particularly the 
latter—they might have disowned one an- 
other. 

That there is something wrong about the 
pedigree appears from the following facts :— 

According to the register of admissions to 
Gray’s Inn, seven John Bradshaws were ad- 
mitted between 1605 and 1657, inclusive. 
The second was ‘‘ John Bradshaw, son and 
heir of Henry Bradshaw of Marple, Co. 
Cheshire, gent,’’ admitted on 26 May, 1620; 
and the third, ‘‘ John Bradshaw of the city 
of Westminster, gent,’’ admitted on 15 Aug, 
1622. Yet the pedigree shows that Henry 
was the name of the eldest son, and there 
fore, the heir of Henry Bradshaw of Mar- 
ple. He survived the regicide, but did not 
prove his will. 

Earwaker, in whose ‘ East Cheshire,’ both 
the pedigree and will are fully set out, says 
that the regicide was called to the bar on 
23 April, 1627, and that he entered himself 
at Gray’s Inn in 1622. 

If so, John Bradshaw of Westminster was 
the regicide, and is not the same person 4s 
the John Bradshaw of Marple, also admitted 
in 1620, who, in this case, may very well 
have been the heir. 

Again, Richard Bradshaw, agent at Ham- 
burg during the Interregnum, is stated by 
Peck, in ‘ Desiderata Curiosa’ to have been 
the regicide’s nephew; and, according t 
Mercurius Politicus, he certainly attended 
the regicide’s funeral in 1659. Yet this 
man’s name occurs nowhere in the pedigree. 
Who was he? His office was an important 
one. J. G. Mupprman. 
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“ AGNITES” (cl. 261).—‘‘ Agnites,’’ no 
doubt, was originally written ‘‘ agui- | 
tes,” meaning ‘‘ persons subject to, or suf- | 
fering from ague ’’’; m and wu are convertible | 
in the writing of most periods. Ague is still | 
in some places a fairly common complaint, | 
though not so prevalent in England now as 
it was. ‘‘Agnite,’’ is not in the ‘N.E.D.’ but | 
there does not seem any word with the mean- 
ing given it above, so it looks as if it was 
wanted, and Sir Walter Raleigh was quite 
capable of inventing it. 
Joun R. Macratu. 
(jUTLAWRIES BILL (cl. 225, 264, 284).— 
Mr. Prosser CHANTER has been led | 
astray by Mr. Macdonagh, and he by an 
error in the tenth and successive editions of 
May’s ‘ Parliamentary Practice.’ In the 
ninth edition, 1883 (the last which was 
supervised by the author) on p. 222, the rele- | 
vant note reads ‘‘1. Com. J. 150; see also | 
supra p. 47.” ‘In the tenth edition, 1893, 
the editor, Sir R. Palgrave, misread this 
as another reference to the Journals, and 
substituted id for supra. Thus was estab- 
lished the erroneous reference to 24 Jan., 
1556/7. which has been repeated in later edi- 
tions. As a matter of fact, of all the half- 
dozen references to the opening of sessions 
this is the one special reference which is use- | 
less for the particular purpose; for on that 
one occasion the Speaker was presented, ap- 
proved, and promptly knighted, and the 
assembly prorogued, so that there is no men- 
tion of the Commons returning to their own | 
House and reading a bill. If the reference 
had happened to be to page 27, 42, 53, 62, 
73 or 82 instead of 47 a searcher would have | 
found his reward. On all those pages, in 
the Sessions commencing, respectively, in 
1553, 1555, 1558/9 (D’ Ewes, p. 44), 1562/3, 
1566 (D’Ewes, p. 121), and 1571 (D’Ewes, 
p. 156) there will be found the records of the | 
newly approved Speaker’s return to the | 
House of Commons, followed immediately 
by the first reading of one bill and by no 
other record of business. These entries all 
correspond in character, and on three of 
them we have the guidance of D’Ewes (1682 
edition quoted) as to the special interest | 
attaching to the entries. It is quite clear | 
that those are all genuine cases of the pro | 
forma bill. It is of less importance to repeat | 
that the ‘“‘ Outlawries Bill’ was not at that | 
time used for this ritual. 





| 


oe ae 
WESLEY AND TOPLADY ‘cl. 281). | 


—Information regarding their contro- | 
versy will be found in ‘ The Church of Eng- | 
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land vindicated from Arminianism’ and 
other of Toplady’s works. ‘Toplady was a stren- 
uous defender of Calvinism, and a bitter con- 
troversialist. In his preface to a ‘ Life of 


| Jerom Zanchius’ he refers to Wesley as an 


‘* Arminian porcupine.’’ He says that ‘“‘the 


| high and mighty John Wesley ’”’ has “even 


dipped his quills in the ink of forgery.” 


In a reply to Wesley’s abridgment of Zan- 


chius ‘ On Predestination’ Toplady charges 
him with ‘“‘ pernicious doctrines,’ and as 
‘““having the sophistry of a jesuit and the 


, dictatorial authority of a pope,’’ and as 


wanting in ‘‘ honour, veracity and justice.”’ 
He advised Wesley ‘‘ not to quote unfairly,” 
nor ‘‘ answer evasively’’’ nor ‘‘ print clan- 
In ‘More Work for Mr. John 
Wesley,’ he says: ‘‘ I expect that this publi- 
cation will as usual he followed by a succes- 
sion of penny and twopenny squibs. Prob- 
ably I shall take no notice of them.” He 
also says :— 

To those who know me not it may seem need- 
ful to declare that as much as I disapprove of 
Mr. Wesley’s distinguishing principles and the 
low cunning with which he circulates them, 
I still bear not the least ill-will to his person. 
As an individual, I wish him well both here 
and ever. As a reviler he lies (in a way of 
argument) at the mercy of those he defames. 


Another work was entitled ‘An Old Fox 
tarred and feathered, occasioned by what is 


called Mr. John Wesley’s calm address to 


our American Colonies,’ in which he likens 
him to ‘‘a low and puny tadpole in divin- 
ity.” He charges Wesley with plagiarism 
and prints in parallel columns extracts from 


| Wesley’s pamphlet and Samuel Johnson’s 


‘Taxation no Tyranny’ and says that in 
ten pages Wesley has borrowed thirty-one 
paragraphs from Johnson. 

G. H. W. 


“DMPATHY” (cl. 243).—In form this 
word has the same relation to ¢umdea 
that sympathy has to cvprabera; but in the 


| quotation at the above reference there is an 


unfortunate attempt to force a meaning on 


| the English word, which is not expressed by 
| the Greek, as may be seen by examining the 


passages in late Greek writers cited in the 
Hase-Dindorf edition of Stephanus’s Greek 
‘Thesaurus.’ The adjective éuzadys and the 


adverb éuraGds are also found, the meaning of 


| the substantive is given in Stephanus as 


‘* Affectus seu affectio, Commotio,’’ in Pape’s 

Lexicon as ‘‘heftige Leidenschaft,” and in 

Liddell and Scott as ‘‘ passion, affection.’’ 
Epwarkp BENsty. 
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ULTENEY HOTEL, PICCADILLY (cl. 

260, 302).—I have several engraved views 
of Barrymore House, one of which is enti- 
tled ‘Balcony of the Pulteney Hotel, with 
the Emperor of Russia, Archduchess, etc.’ 
In 1851 (Wheatley informs us), the house 
was altered, but this must have been only 
slightly, for the view I refer to is almost 
exactly as it is now, except that the entrance 
porch is not quite the same. 

The house, for several years tenanted by 
the Isthmian Club, was for a long time 
vacant, but is now being altered and adapted 
to its former use as an hotel to be called 


‘*The Green Park Hotel,’’ a name borrowed | 


from another which had the same suggested 
designation, situated a little higher up, to- 
wards Hyde Park Corner. Barrymore House 
stands at the corner of Brick Street (not 
Birch Street), and when it was opened by 
Escudier he issued a ‘‘trade card’”’ which 
was engraved by George Cruikshank. This 
must be an exceedingly scarce item, but a 
specimen in the Gardner Collection of Lon- 
don Topography passed unnoticed by the 
cataloguer in a parcel of Piccadilly prints. 
KE. E. NEwrTon. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


LACES OF WORSHIP IN LONDON 
USED AS PRINTING OFFICES (cl. 
224).—Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century the Independent Baptists of Hamp- 
stead built a small chapel in Holly Mount, 
Hampstead. In 1861, finding this not large 


enough, a new building was erected in Heath | 


Street, and the old premises were let to a 
printer, who used them for a printing-office. 
This continued as such for over forty years, 
and on this printer vacating when taking 
more suitable accommodation, it was turned 
into an artist’s studio and dwelling-house, 
at a trifling cost, I understand, compared 
with what is now asked for a modern resi- 
dence. When used for printing purposes 

there was a ‘“‘ chapel ’’ within a chapel. 

K. E. Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 

“DOOR MR. HUME”? (cl. 279.).—I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with ‘ Plain 
or Ringlets ’ to recall the context of the above 
expression, but if the reference was to some 


recent public character, then I think the | q 


phrase, ‘‘ tottle of the whole,” points to 
Joseph Hume, whose name Chambers’s ‘Book 
of Days,’ says ‘‘ has become so inseparably 
associated with his long-continued exertions 
to check extravagance in the use of public 
money.”’ 

Hume was born at Montrose in 1777. He 


studied medicine at Edinburgh, and in 1797 
became assistant-surgeon in the service of the 
East India Company. He applied himself 
to the acquisition of the native languages, 
and during the Mahratta war, from 1802 to. 
1807, filled some half-dozen important offices, 
chief amongst which were those of interpreter 
and commissary-general. On the conclusion 
of peace he returned to England in 1808, his 
fortune made. He became imbued with the. 
political philosophy of James Mill and Ben- 
tham, and entered Parliament, sitting suc- 
cessively for Weymouth, Aberdeen, Middle- 
sex, Kilkenny, and lastly for his native 
Montrose. He sat for this latter place from 
1842 until his death on 20 Feb., 1855. 

Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ says of him 
that 

As a Member of Parliament it was the sole: 
study of this remarkable man to protect and 
advance the interests of the public; he specially 
applied himself, in the earlier part of his 
career, to the advocacy of an economical use 
of the public purse. He met with torrents of 
abuse and ridicule from those interested in 
opposite objects. 

He it was, who, in 1840, when the Minis- 
try put forward the proposal in the House 
of Commons that, on the marriage of Prince 
Albert to Queen Victoria, the Prince should 
be granted an annuity of £50,000, moved an 
amendment that it should be reduced to 
£21,000. 

Wm. Serr WEEKS. 





Westwood, Clitheroe. 


This was the Scotchman, Joseph Hume, 
| who, for nearly forty years, distinguished 
| himself in the House of Commons as an advo- 
| cate of economy and financial reform. After 
| his death his work was carried on, with 
| much less knowledge and ability, by the 
| Welshman, William Williams, whom ‘his 
| fellow-members nicknamed ‘‘ Smollett ’”’—be- 
| cause he was a poor continuation of Hume! 
Davip Satmon. 


Narberth. 

“PILL OF MORTALITY ”’ (cl. 280. ).— 
| A concise reply to the inquiry on this 
| subject is contained in the following extract 
| from Chambers’ Encyclopedia :— 
| Bill of Mortality is a return cf the deaths 
| within a certain district, specifying the diseases 
land giving a progressive view of the age at 
eath. Such were the mortuary tables of 
Geneva, the Northampton and Carlisle tables, 
on which much of the business of life-insurance 
has been founded. The London bills were 
begun after a visitation of the plague in 1592, 
and continued by the company of parish clerks 


till shortly after the Registration Acts of 1840, 
being superseded by the Registrar-generals’ re- 
The material for the returns was ob 
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tained by persons called ‘searchers,’ and the 
system was one of disgraceful inaccuracy and 
systematic imposition. The common expression, 
“within the bills of morality,’ is a local term 
relating to an area, which gradually increased 
with the growth of London, but defined under 
municipal arrangements which no longer exist. 


The ‘ N.E.D.’ is substantially to the same 
effect. 


Bill of Mortality or weekly bill, a period- 
ically published official return of the deaths 
(later, also of the births) in a certain district, 


such a return began to be published weekly by } 


the London Company of Parish Clerks in 1592 
for 109 parishes in and around London; hence 
this district (the precise limits of which were 
often modified) became known as ‘within the 
bills of mortality.’ 


This latter expression was in frequent use, 


as may be gathered from the following quo- | 


tations given by the ‘ N.E.D.’ :— 


1681 London Gazette No. 1651/4. “‘ The second | 


of September, was taken up within the Bills of 
Mortality, a Deal Box.” 
1709 Steele Tatler, No. 54, p. 
within the Bills of Mortality.” 
1724. Abstract of Act. 10, Geo. I in London 
Gazette, No. 6270/7, ‘“ All Chocolate... must 
be brought to be stamped... within the Weekly 


Bills in 14 days.” 6 
Wa. SELF WEEKS. 


7, “ Living 


Westwood, Clitheroe. 


[A perusal of Mr. W. 
on ‘ The Great Plague of London ’ (John Lane), 
gives one a sense of familiarity with these bills, 
of which some are given in facsimile.] 


fAGHT-LOBED CHALICES (cl. 235 s.v. 


‘Memorabilia’).—The writer of this: 


paragraph asks for examples of eight-lobed 
chalices. These are undoubtedly rare, as 
most chalices were made with a six-lobed 
foot to prevent rolling, though why six was 
preferred I cannot say. By reference to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum Catalogue, it 
will be found that there are three examples 
there of eight-lobed chalices:—No. 16, 
Flemish XV century; No. 40, South Ger- 
man, Augsburg XVI century; No. 465, 
Spanish, 1549. 
Water E. GAWTHORP. 


METAL BADGE (cxlix. 369; cl. 13, 69, 

248).—It may not be generally known that 
two badges of the nature referred to are used 
to weight the bookmarker’s of the Bible on 
the lectern in St. Andrew’s Church, Hol- 
born. They are dated 1698 and came from 
the school in Hatton Garden. 

Water E. GawTHorpP. 
96, High Road, N.2. 
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G. Bell’s recent book | 


= 
The 


A Study in Smollett: chiefly ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle. By Howard Swazey Buck (Yale 
University Press: London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 14s. net.). 

astm ly of Smollett will be arrested at 

once by this book. The author begins by 
showing that the second edition of ‘ Peregrgine 

Pickle’ appeared not, as the reference books 

say, within thé year (1751), but so late as 1758 

—tfor which date he has first the evidence of 

a notice in the London Chronicle, and next 

that of the edition itself, a copy of which he 

has had the luck to procure. His next business 
is to show that this correction modifies our 
view of the original success of ‘ Peregrine 

Pickle,’ of the reasons for its revision and of 

Smollett’s relations with Garrick, Fielding and 

others. Dr. Buck believes that the accusation 

of having libelled his own benefactors was the 
particular reproach which put Smollett upon 
revising the book. He gives an analysis of 
| the careful collation printed afterwards as an 
| appendix, and having considered the claim 
Smollett makes that he has improved the style, 
| Suppressed some things that were uninteresting 
heightened some “ humoursome scenes,” an 
effected vigorous expurgation, comes to the con- 
clusion that, in spite of its having been effected 

|in haste, the revision on the whole is an im- 

| provement. There follows a full discussion of 

the ‘Memoirs of a Lady of Quality.’ Dr. 

Buck is of opinion that Smollett was in fact 

fae: by Lady Vane for inserting these in the 
ook; on the vexed question of their author- 

ship, he argues that, as presented in the first 
edition, they are the work of Lady Vane sub- 
jected to some revision by Shebbeare, and, 
as presented in the second edition, have been 
radically revised by Smollett and also re- 


Library. 











| touched by Lady Vane herself. The most im- 
| portant chapter is that entitled ‘ Smollett’s 
| Quarrels,’ based on the preface to the 
|“ Regicide’ and on Melopoyn’s _ stor in 


‘Roderick Random,’ which furnishes chance 
to identify characters. Dr. Buck makes Earl 
Sheerwit, the Earl of Chesterfield—as against 
Scott’s suggestion of Lyttelton. The study of 
| the relations with Lyttelton throws much new 
| light on the quarrel between him and Smollett, 
| which has hitherto been supposed to be anterior 
| to ‘Roderick Random’—mistakenly, seeing that 
| this contains no allusion to Lyttelton. Dr. 
| Buck from Smollett’s ferocity draws the infer- 
ence, supported by a pane of Horace Wal- 
| pole’s, that the quarrel arose upon his writin 
| a ees | in accordance with Lyttelton’s ad- 
| vice, and then failing to persuade Lyttelton 
|to back him, or managers to accept it. In 
| Chetwood’s ‘ British Theatre’ (1750) appears 
| an entry under ‘ Plays wrote by Anonymous 
Authors in the 17th century’ of ‘ Charles 
XJ1Ith, King of Sweden, or the Adventures of 
| Roderic Random, and his Man Strap, 1748.’ 
| The entry, one of four unclassified, seems to 
/ show by ifs vagueness that the piece was nevér 
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oo or published. The suggestion is that | 

‘alpole’s information, derived from his close 

acquaintance with Lyttelton, was in some de- 

gree confidential, and that Chetwood knew of 
the bare existence of the play by the furious 
row over it to which Smollett’s subsequent 
fury bears evidence. The Lyttelton quarrel 
leads on to that between Smollett and Field- 
ing. Dr. Buck, emphasising the fact that the 
material portion of ‘Tom Jones * was written 
though not published, before the publication 
of * Roderick Random,’ sees in the supposed 
stealing of Strap to make Partridge—a most 
extraordinary coincidence—the seed of all 

Smollett’s charges of plagiarism against Field- 

ing. They were brought out in the pamphlet 

‘ Habbakkuk Hilding,’ and here our author 

shrewdly notes that they were delayed for 

no less than three years, giving reason to think 
that Smollett had not till then read ‘Tom 

Jones,’ while he was well versed in ‘ Amelia.’ 
We have taken but a few points as specimens 

of the acumen and knowledge with which the 

material of this book is handled—material of 
which a considerable portion is actually new. 

The study is in fact one of the best recent 

works of American scholarship, not only for 

the substance (and no student of Smollett will 
fail to appreciate the value of this) but also 
for its form and style. The English is correct 
and pleasant; the arrangement simple ana | 

clear; and that lightness of touch, which is a 

distinctive quality in really good American ' 

work, is happily exemplified. 

Henry Jackson, O.M., Vice-Master of Trinity 
College and Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. By R. St. John 
Parry (Cambridge University Press, 15s. 
net.). 

HE biography of a scholar whose life is 
passed in the duties of a professor at a 
university is a task of much the same nature 
as that which Boswell undertook in writing 
the Life of Johnson, and in some ways of greater 
difficulty. The character must be worked out 
and brought to life without the aid of events 
or adventures or such achievements as easily 
strike the non-academic imagination; but it 
will fail as a portrait if it possesses not sub 
stance to render it independent of local uni- 
versity tradition and of yet living memories. 

Moreover, to speak to the subject before us, 

Henry Jackson’s published work, though im- 
rtant, bears no proportion to the value of 
is services either to scholarship or to the 

training of scholars. Dr. St. John Parry is, 

therefore, the more heartily to be congratu- 
lated on having so successfully set this attrac- | 
tive figure before us. He has chosen a good 
plan. The first part of the book consists of | 

a memoir illustrated by letters and some 

anecdotes; the second part, ‘ Obiter Scripta,’ 

is composed of extracts from Jackson’s letters 
arranged in an alphabet of subjects; the third 
part gives three discourses: A ‘ Prelection on 

Socrates,’ a lecture on Shakespeare and a | 

Commemoration Sermon. Jackson bore a great | 
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part in the various reforms which, during the 
latter half ot the nineteenth century, invigor- 
ated the university and enlarged its reputation’ 
and influence. He was one of a group sf men 
on whom those who care enough for Cambridge 
to acquaint themselves with her history will 
always look back with gratitude and respect, 
Behind the academic developments they carried 
through, they were men whose outlook and 
conclusions have in themselves permanent 
worth. Jackson was not least among them. 
He combined massiveness and gentleness, acute- 
ness of judgment and solid knowledge, a rare 
power to stimulate and direct simplicity in a 
degree that makes a man in himself a philosal 
pher, and to youth a true master. The finest. 


| letters here are those on Greek philosophy 


expounding points to enquirers. Among those 
which will interest a wider circle, the best, 
perhaps, are those on Shakespeare, dealing 
with the poet’s identity and authorship of the 
plays. He shows, as tellingly, we think, as 
any writer has ever done, how forgetfulness 
of difference in custom, circumstance and 
current information, between ourselves and 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, vitiates. 
the conclusions of Shakespeare’s opponents, 
His taste in literature was in general severe, 
plainly mingled, as was to be expected, of the 
opinions formed in his youth on what then was. 
new and those which follow deep-going fami- 
liarity with Greek and Greek philosophy. He- 
was not to be much dazzled by rhetoric; and 
herein is one secret of the interest of his mind; 
for every generation has its own rhetoric, a 
system of confu cross-reflections of the 
true light in which most intelligent people are 
content to enjoy themselves, and those who 
detect the light and disregard the rest, keep. 
significance beyond the limits of their own 
day. He liked straightforward novels, praising: 
Mason often, and, as not rarely happens, hi 
severity of taste was accompanied by humour, 
and by an intellectual sympathy which gives. 
a special charm to his letters. A good deal of 
pleasant, practical wisdom may be gleaned 
from them. Often, too, there are touches of 
petulance or astonishment which bring the 
writer very near to us, as in his impatience: 
with Marcus Aurelius (“a horrid prig”) or 
his reiterated surprise at Acton’s admiration 
for George Eliot. This is a book (and not 
often is a reviewer tempted to say so much 
of a memoir) that we hope to read more than 
once again. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
At ante, p. 285, col. 1, 1. 6 from foot, for 
* Russian Eagle” read Prussian Eagle. 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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